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MR. RUSSELL'S PSYCHOLOGY 

npHIS discussion of certaia points in Mr. Russell's Analysis of 
-*- Mind is animated by no hostile spirit. I fully recognize that 
criticism of a view with which one has nothing in common is likely 
to lead to nothing but an unprofitable wrangle; but I seem, to my- 
self at least, to possess many vital points of agreement with Mr. 
Russell. 

1. We are agreed, I think, that philosophic should be, and are, 
experiments with life, and both hold our own in this experimental 
spirit. 

2. We are both, in consequence, willing to learn from experience 
in the widest sense, and in every possible way. 

3. I recognize in Mr. Russell, not only a writer whom it is always 
a pleasure and a profit to read, but also a philosopher who is emi- 
nently clear-headed and honest — ^both of them qualities which are 
by no means as common as it is polite to suppose. To discuss a 
philosopher who plays with his cards on the table and scorns to keep 
an additional set of trumps up his sleeve, and moreover plays them 
for all they are worth, can not but yield a good game, clarifying 
and instructive, in which the victory may be disputed to the end. 

4. The Analysis of Mind is to me a most welcome recognition 
of the need every serious philosophy should feel of coming to terms 
with psycholc^y. So long as this need is not recognized, the present 
miserable state of the philosophic sciences seems bound to continue. 
Our logics must continue to be meaningless, our ethics and esthetics 
to be nullities, our metaphysics to be phantasies of personal idiosyn- 
crasy, our psychologies to be servile and futile imitations of natural 
sciences, while the whole strength of philosophy is dissipated in 
intestine discords. The philosophic sciences, like the nations, must 
learn to cooperate, or perish. 

But to cooperate they must be willing to make concessions on 
both sides, and explore every possibility of success, however novel 
and repulsive it may seem to our innate conservatism. It is no argu- 
ment against Behaviorism or Psychoanalysis or P^chical Research 
that they shock our prejudices. 

For this reason I can not resent even the parts of Mr. Russell's 
analysis which I most dissent from, and shall select for special con- 
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sideration in preference to the far more extensive portions of which 
I admire the substance as well as the form. I take no exception to 
his penchant for Behaviorism, which he has, very candidly, set down 
in part to personal bias in this very Journal (Vol. XVI, No. 1). 
I am quite willing to grant that if Behaviorism can be shown to work, 
even as a method, it corroborates thereby its claim to truth : only its 
advocates should endeavor to show also that it works ietter than any 
extant alternative. If, however, it is associated with a psychological 
analysis which does not work at all and so points to a more radical 
correction than any which Behaviorism is in a position to offer, it en- 
counters the suggestion that the whole Frage-stellung it shares with 
orthodox psychology may be mistaken. It may be nece^ary to trace 
the source of the trouble a long way back ; it may be our duty to point 
out that it may not suffice simply to drop the antithesis of psychical 
and physical, which, however futile and unworkable it may have be- 
come in its present elaboration, was not originally a heaven^descended 
datum in the human mind, but a difficult achievement which per- 
formed definite scientific services. And tmless we can get these 
service performed in some other way, it will not relieve our philo- 
sophic embarrassment to summon the behaviorist simply to club 
the mind into unconsciousness. In the end, however, I find I can 
pretty well accept Mr. Russell's estimate of Behaviorism. I agree 
that it does not result in an adequate account of the data of psy- 
chology, though it does excellent service in challenging the conven- 
tional descriptions of these data and in paving the way for their 
systematic reconsideration. 

I am more inclined to deplore that Mr. Russell's own method of 
curing the defects of our existing psychologies should turn out to be 
so atavistic. It takes the form of a reveraion to a type of psychol- 
ogizing which has had a great past, but should have no future. 
One had hoped that in spite of its intrinsic plausibility, attested 
once more by Mr. Russell's conversion to it, it had been definitely 
antiquated. I refer of course to the psychological type of which 
Hume is the greatest exponent and the Kantian Criticism the most 
imposing monument. 

The chaj'acteristic features of this psychology are (1) as regards 
its data, that it is highly pluralistic, (2) as regards its method, that 
it is abstract analysis in search of the "simple" and elemental, 
conducted from the standpoint of an extraneous observer. Both 
these assumptions, however, owe their undeniable plausibility, not 
so much to their inherent merit or proved success in describing the 
explicanda, as to the extraneous strength they derive from their 
consonance with common-sense prejudices. 
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1. This psychological analysis assumes that it can start with an in- 
definite plurality of entities or facts, out of which psychic structures 
can be built. Hume calls them "impressions" and "ideas," Eussell 
"sensations" and "images" ; but both agree that they are fundamen- 
tal, elemental, and practically adequate for the construction of a psy- 
chology. Russell, for example, may sometimes ibe found to declare 
that his "main, thesis" is that "all psychic phenomena are built 
up out of sensations and images alone." ^ Actually these structures 
do require (and employ) a minimum of mortar, both in Hume and 
in Russell. This is introduced under the names of "association," 
"causality," "memory," "expectation," and sundry "relations," 
such as "meaning." But their presence and activity are so little 
emphasized that they are even verbally denied, as in the passage just 
quoted, and they are supposed to have no special significance for 
psychol(^cal 'theory. The fundamental feature primarily recog- 
nized about a mind is that it is (or contains) a plurality, and that 
its unity is secondary and derivative. Consequently when the prob- 
lem of its unity comes up, as in the end it must, this type of psy- 
chology has need of principles of synthesis, to compact together 
the atomic sacce^ion of events into which it has dissolved the mind. 
It ought, therefore, to be as grateful to Kantian wpriorism for 
providing synthetic principles with such lavish prodigality as the 
latter should be proud to claim descent from the Humian ' * analysis 
of mind." 

Not only, moreover, are the systems of Hume and Kant logically 
interdependent, but they are also derived, psychologically, from the 
same source. Both presuppose the common-sense analysis of expe- 
rience and derive their real strength from it. It is because we all 
habitually take our experience as the product of impressions made 
on us by a plurality of external thin^ that we find it so easy to 
accept Hume's psychology as its logical development. It is only at 
a much later stage of psychological reflection, when Hume's method 
has clearly failed to account for some of the most patent facts of 
ordinary experience, that we realize the need of raising the problem 
of psychological description ab initio and become willing to inquire 
whether an entirely different set of assumptions will not lead to a 
more adequate account. And then we speedily convince ourselves 
that the plurality, which common-sense, Hume, and Russell, all 
treat as a datum, is not present in the original experience, and is 
at best a construction resulting from a course of philosophic reflec- 
tion. 

2. As regards method, Russell's psychology possesses three char- 
acteristics which it is easy to overlook. 

1 Anal, of Mind, p. 279. Cf. p. 121. Italics mine. 
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(a) That his analysis should everywhere seek for the "simple" 
and the "element" is merely consequential on his assumption that 
the data are plural. He can, and must, believe that there are simple 
elements to be discovered, because he has assumed that the original 
datum is a compositwm and not a continuum. 

(&) He can assume this, because his method is not concerned 
with the actual course of mental development, but with an ideal 
description of its products. It takes an adult mind and rearranges 
its contents in a systematic and esthetically pleasing order. It does 
not take into account that of such accounts there may be a great 
number, and that neither their results nor their procedures need 
have any relevance, significance or value for the study of actual 
mental development. 

For mental development is not a mere playground for theories. 
It is an historically given fact both in the individual and in the race. 
The only questions that should arise about it are as to what is the 
most complete and convenient description of what has actually 
happened. There should, therefore, be only a single history of this 
process that can justly claim to be authentic. A psychological "an- 
alysis" of mind, on the other hand, is not thus strictly tied down 
to a course of happening. It can take an. actual miad and describe 
its contents in whatever language it prefers. It can choose the 
standpoint from which it analyzes, the direction in which it looks, 
the terminology it employs, the terminals it reaches. And all these 
may be varied. Evidently therefore there may be many psycholog- 
ical analyses of mind. They may differ widely in esthetic merit, 
elegance and ease, and yet may all fulfill the function of "analyz- 
ing" mind. But there will be no antecedent guarantee that any of 
them will have any affinity or relation to any history of mental 
development. 

(o) The moment therefore an "analysis" is required to comply 
with other than esthetic conditions and to conform to the facts of 
psychic development, it ceases to be a matter of indifference from 
what standpoint, with what methods, and with what purpose, we 
manipulate the mind. It will make a great difference, e.g., whether 
we conceive ourselves as agents or as spectators, and describe the 
subject-matter of our psychology as an Erlehnds or as an object 
to be contemplated by an extraneous observer. The latter (if he 
can allow himself to forget that he is observing with his mind) can 
very well come to doubt whether there are minds to observe. For 
the objects he is observing are all of them physical, i.e., bodies per- 
forpiing actions called "intelligent"; but he can quite well ascribe 
their intelligence to habit, instinct and "mnemic causation," with- 
out any mention of consciousness, desire, will, or purpose. 
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This is the method Mr. Russell employs with much ingenuity and 
success. He is moreover well aware of what he is doing. He re- 
peatedly confuses that he is "a trained observer with an analytic 
attention" "viewing man from the outside" (pp. 298, 255), who 
admires the method of behaviorism, though he can not quite admit 
that "the analysis of knowledge can be effected entirely by means 
of purely external observation" (pp. 230, 157). But even when he 
takes his stand within the soul, he is still playing the observer. He 
is ruthless, therefore, towards "logical fictions," like the "subject," 
which are not revealed by observation (p. 141). He is also aware 
that his method is anything but naive, that his "data" and "partic- 
ulars," "sensations," "matter," "perspectives" and "biographies" 
are anything but experiences of the plain man and are really highly 
sophisticated and elaborated creations of theory (p. 298). 

"What unfortTinately he does not appear to recognize is the exist- 
ence of alternatives to his procedure, which are at least as capable 
of apperceiving the facts, of satisfying common sense, and even of 
appreciating behaviorism. Mr. Russell's blindness to these alterna- 
tives is so remarkable that I must make an effort to describe them 
and to show why and where they may be regarded as definitely 
superior to Russell's "analysis." 

1. It may be pointed out that an external observer is not well 
placed to appreciate the biological significance of intelligent action. 
An intelligent act is after all one that is related to the life, aims and 
welfare of the organism which performs it. It is essentially a salu- 
tary response to the stimulus of a vital situation, in which an un- 
intelligent response might be fatal. Hence the simplest and easiest 
form of such response must be adopted ss our unit, if we really mean 
to trace the history of mental development, and not merely to amuse 
ourselves with fancy analyses. This obvious consideration at once 
non-suits all the "elements" of the ordinary psychologies. "Sensa- 
tions," "cognitions," "conations," and "feelings," are all equally 
hard to justify as occurring in fact. They not only seem to be ex 
post facto fictions of theory, but fictions that can. not possibly be con- 
ceived as original constituents of a functioning mind. For tiie 
simple reason that the simplest response accompanied by conscious- 
ness implies the presence and cooperation of them all. No actual 
psychic process can conceivably be pure "cognition" or mere "will- 
ing" or bare "feeling." No mind that is biologically viable can 
possibly be constructed out of the "elements" which are postulated 
in the traditional psychologies. A biologically possible analysis 
can not start from anything less than the whole proce^ involved in 
an act, viz., a response to stimulation which is salutary, or harmful, 
and is selected accordingly. 
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On the other hand there is no reason why such a response should 
not be treated as a case of behavior. We may therefore concede to 
behaviorism that it is a legitimate subject of inquiry how far be- 
havior is conscious and involves real imderstanding. There is really 
far more afSnity between behaviorism and pragmatism (as the case 
of Dewey shows) than between behaviorism and Humism. Only the 
biologically minded pragmatist will want to know why, if conscious 
activity exists and can be detected, psychological description should 
be bound to abstract from it. The plea that the method of natural 
science abstracts from it and assumes the standpoint of the external 
observer, is not eonvincing. For in dealing with animals and atoms 
no other standpoint is accessible. But in the case of psychology 
we happen to have direct access to the inside of the subject. Being 
agents ourselves, we can tell what agency feels like. Is it not then 
fatuous to contend that its nature can not be known? Of course 
the term "knowledge" can be technically restricted to what is 
visible to an external observer ; but to restrict psychology accordingly 
would merely .be to argue in a circle. Actually the psychologist has 
a choice between the two standpoints ; he can occupy either, and even 
if he finds that of the agent more intimate, fruitful and congenial, 
he can eke it out with external observation when this seems expedient. 

2. He has a similar choice in conceiving his subject-matter. He 
is not bound to postulate that a plurality of "sensations" or "partic- 
ulars" shall be his datum. He may conceive his datum as a c(W- 
Unuum which is gradually and progressively differentiated into a 
plurality. Only, if he does, he must make the corresponding changes 
in his formulation of psychological problems. He must no longer 
represent the discovery of "simple elements" as the aim of his 
analysis, but must treat the mind as a real entity, never less than a 
complete organism even in the earliest stages of its growth. And 
withal he should give up the search for "synthetic principles." 
For, as his mind never gets dissociated into atomic "sensations," it 
does not need to be put together again. Principles of discrimination 
are what he will need in order to analyze his initial continuum into 
a number of distinct aspects — the "things" of common sense. Thus 
what is datum for one method will be result for the other, and the 
continuity, which the one labors vainly to attain, the other can take 
for granted. 

Upon trial, this alternative method develops several advantages. 

(a) It is much easier to derive the apparent plurality in the 
mind than to construct its unity, and the latter task has proved too 
much for the acutest philosophers of the last two centuries. If we 
postulate a dust-heap of sensations or "manifold of sense" as the 
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basis for our recoostniction of a "mind," we set out on a search 
for an elusive "synthesis." We not only have to put together our 
disjointed jig-saw puzzle into a coherent picture, but have to make 
its parts cohere. And this the synthetic principles alleged can not 
do. Alike whether they are alleged with the skeptical smile of Hume, 
with the naive complacency of Kant, with the candid bewilderment 
of Mill, or with the airy insouciance of Russell, they inevitably 
provoke the question — "But how do your synthetic principles bind 
together the dissociated mind-stuff you supply them with?" And 
the inevitable answer is "Nohow! " Hence Hume, after trying 
whether "associating ideas in the imagination" would not do* and 
furtively smuggling in a "feigned" self under the name of 
"memory," conceived as a faculty for "raising up images of past 
perceptions" that "not only discovers the identity but also con- 
tributes to its production,"* gaily confesses his bankruptcy. "If 
perceptions are distinct existences, they form a whole only by being 
connected together. But no connections among distinct existences 
are ever discoverable."* So Hume despairs of explaining "the 
principles that unite our successive perceptions in our thought or 
consciousness." Mill, after recognizing associations, memories and 
expectations, is distressed to find that they commit him to the "in- 
explicable fact" that a mind "which ex hypothesi is but a series of 
feelings can be aware of itself aa a series. ' ' " Kant never himself got 
clear enough a-bout the relations of his epistemology to psychology 
to see the difficulty: but the only sense in which he can be said to 
have answered Hume is by failing, himself also, to solve Hume's 
problem. Of his followers a few have displayed some uneasiness 
when confronted with the awkward question how the a priori 
"forms" could make sure of encountering no recalcitrance from the 
"matter" of sensation; the majority realized that the safest way 
of dealing with an unanswerable question was not to try to answer 
it. So they kept mum about it. 

Russell does the next best thing; he skips lightly over it to start 
with. The "subject" or "act" is "unnecessary and fictitious." 
He can discover nothing "empirically corresponding to the supposed 
act,"' and "theoretically I can not see that it is indispensable." 
It is the "ghost" of the subject, which in turn "once was the full- 
blooded soul." Persons are just "bundles," and not "ingredients 

2 Treatise (Selby Bigge), p. 259. 

SI6., p. 260-1. 

*Ib., p. 635. 

5 Mxam. of HamUton, p. 247. 

« Analysis of Mind, p. 17. 
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in the single thought."^ No "observation" reveals the "I," which 
is a lingtiistic convenience, and a logical fiction.* After that, he 
appeals to association, memory and expectation, like Hume and Mill, 
continues to use the personal pronoun like every one else, and 
speaks nonchalantly of the "assent" and "attitudes" involved in 
belief.' But he has established no right to any of these things, and 
has not laid the ghost of the full-blooded soul. 

If on the other hand we refuse to murder the full-blooded soul 
without a trial, we need have no trouble with the unity of mind. 
We shall be entitled to take it as an organic whole (blood and all!) 
and to consider merely how we can cut it up tvithout hurting it. 
This we shall do by confessing that we were "analyzing" it in 
thought alone, admittiug that, originally and as given, it is a con- 
tinuum and the source of all continuity, and by suggesting principles, 
not of synthesis, but of analysis. It will then only remain to be 
explained why and how the soul is taken as a plurality and broken 
up into "faculties" and "elements." And this is quite easy. 
When, as is frequently the case, we are not interested in all of it, 
we can neglect the whole and single out "aspects" or "parts" which 
seem to us significant and relevant to our momentary purpose. But 
it should be clearly understood that this methodological dissection 
rests upon abstractions and fictions. We do not really split up the 
soul, and in no wise detract from its working unity, as any one can 
convince himself even in the act of "contemplating" his feelings or 
his past. And when we have done contemplating our selected aspect, 
it is quite easy to get rid of it again. We have merely to let it sink 
back into the continuous background, out of which it was lifted and 
from which it was never really separated. Our recognition of its 
plurality, therefore, never endangers the soul's unity. 

(&) Neither need our recognition of unity enough in the soul 
to enable it to function as a mind prejudice whatever plurality it 
may be empirically expedient to recognize. For it does not follow 
that plurality is an illusion, because it is not an original datum. 
This only proves it secondary in an epistemological, not in an onto- 
logical way. Plurality may yet be as real and copious, as vital and 
important, as it is found to be. No metaphysical question is pre- 
judged or prejudiced. It is only contended that plurality is not 
given, but arrived at, and it may be all the better for that. 

Moreover, Mr. Eussell himself ought to assent to this contention. 
For he also admits that by far the greater part of the plurality he 

J/6., p. 18. 

8 16., p. 141. 

» E.g., ib., pp. 233, 243. 
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recognizes is not a datum in the sense of being initially given, but 
is a secondary product of scientific elaboration. This comes out 
well in his account of the "ultimate brief existents that go to make 
up the collections we call things or persons."^" All such "partic- 
ulars," his "ultimate simples," whether "the ultimate data of psy- 
chology" or "physical objects," are "constructed or inferred. "^^ 
For, strictly, data "do not mean the things of which we feel sure 
before scientific study begins, but the things which, when a science 
is well advanced, appear as affording grounds for other parts of 
the science," and presuppose "a trained observer, with an analytic 
attention, knowing the sort of thing to look for and sort of thing 
that will be importajit. " " Only one little addition is needed to 
make this statement entirely acceptable to an activist psychology of 
the sort I am advocating. Mr. RusseU should have noted also that 
a datum need not be a "fact," nor be expressed in a "proposition 
of which the truth is known without demonstration, " *' because it 
is enough that it should be taJcen as fact, and that its truth should 
be assumed for the purpose of the argument. For while hypothetical 
reasoning has just the same formal features as assertoric, it is only 
by taking them hypothetically that logical forms become significant 
and valuable. 

I welcome also Mr. Russell's doctrine of "perspectives" and 
"biographies" so far as it breaks up the unity of the physical object. 
This should not only facilitate a recognition that the dichotomy of 
experience into the psychical and the physical is an artifice, and may 
well be a fiction, but should also moderate the blind and somewhat 
fanatical attachment of many realists to the methodological con- 
structions of the sciences. But I tliink it should be added that the 
composition of a single object out of a multitude of "perspectives" 
seems to be a legitimate process which is pragmatically justified in a 
way in which the decomposition of a " mind ' ' is not. For practically, 
i.e., as agents, we need to recognize the plurality of things and the 
unity of soids. 

(c) It is moreover a "theoretic" advantage also to curb the mob 
of "analytical" fictions which have too long been allowed to run 
riot in psychology. In particular, Mr. Russell's accounts of "sen- 
sations" and of the cognitive function of "images" afford a welcome 
opportunity for the suppression of these fictions. For he is well 
aware of their artificial character and of the impossibility of justify- 

10 Analysis of Mind, p. 193. 
" lb., p. 300, 105. 
12/6., p. 298. 
13 16., p. 297. 
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ing them as data of immediate experience. He sees tiiat they are 
constructs and can be data only in his ** strict" sense, though hardly 
how futile their construction is. Thus he admits that "the sensation 
is a theoretical core in the actual experience ; the actual experience 
is the perception," ^* enriched by "mnemic phenomena." Defining 
then "sensation as the non-mnemic elements in a perception," we 
see that "the core of pure sensation is only to be extracted by care- 
ful investigation,"^' and that "we have to pare away all that is 
due to habit or expectation or interpretation." ^' Still he sticks to it 
that though "in any other science than psychology the datum is 
primarily a perception, in which only the sensational core is ulti- 
mately and theoretically a datum" and "an ideal observer" has to 
be "postulated" to "isolate the sensation and treat this alone as 
datum, "^' yet "there certainly is a sensational core." ^* 

I disagree on principle. Mr. Eussell has described sensation as 
a pure fiction, though he has made its formation scientifically intel- 
ligible. The pure sensation is clearly not a fact of immediate ex- 
perience, and could not conceivably become such a fact. For if we 
conceived it as occurring once, we should at once have to add that it 
could never occur again. On its recurrence it would at once be 
colored by the results of the first experience, even though these were 
not actually remembered. It is, therefore, a pure creation of psy- 
chological theory. 

And the theory which generates it is optional and unnecessary. 
"We need not even accept it as a scientifically constructed "datum." 
If we seriously attempt description of actual experience and explore 
the alternative possibilities of scientific construction, we can per- 
fectly well rest content with "perceptions" as ultimate facts which 
function as "elements" only in "biographies." That will mean 
merely the adoption of an activist method in psychology, and a tardy 
recognition of the personality which it was usual to abstract from. 
But the reason for this abstraction was merely that the other sciences 
all appeared to make it, and that the psychologists were anxious to 
fall into line. But recent developments have revolutionized the situ- 
ation. "Biographies" are no longer restricted to psychology, and 
"perspectives" to art; science finds it possible, and even necessary, 
to recognize them. The chemist has for some purposes to take into 
account the history of the stuff he handles, to consider whether it 

I* Anal., p. 132. 
IS lb., p. 139. 
i«I6., p. 140. 
"16., p. 299. 
"16., p. 140. 
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is thorium-lead or uranium-lead and in what proportions, and to 
allow for the "nmemic phenomena" it displays. The physicist must 
locate the events, and date the localities, of his obseinrations, and may 
presently find, not merely that "man is the measure" of everything, 
but that no thing can be measured except in its own space and at its 
own time, and ultimately, perhaps, by its own leave." That is the 
meaning of Eelativity. 

Consequently it has become timely to suggest that perceptions are 
the real experiences, and are always involved in a biography, which 
it is well to ascertain; also that psychology need not substitute any 
fictitious "data" for these facts. After the deposition of "sensa- 
tions" from their preeminence, it would no longer seem obligatory 
to inflate the status of "images," and to attribute to them an im- 
portance which they do not empirically appear to possess.^" 

Thus the activist interpretation in psychology may justly appeal 
from the sordid past of the sciences to their dazzling prospects. It 
should not, however, neglect to fortify itself against some of the more 
obvious misconceptions. It shoidd not, e.g., plead guilty to the charge 
of recalling from the limbo of discarded errors the simple soul-sub- 
stance of rationalistic metaphysics. For this may justly be con- 
demned on the ground that it involved a passivist conception of 
substance, modelled upon observation of the external world, and 
utterly alien to the self -maintaining energy of psychic life. It made 
the soul into a thing, not into a person. Divorcing its substance 
from its "accidents," it could account for none of its empirical 
manifestations, for none of the plurality and variety in its function- 
ing. The a priori sort of unity it ptratulated was utterly useless 
and incompatible with the "dissociations" which, empirically speak- 
ing, are more or less normal in the souls we actually know. 

The activist theory, on the other hand, though it repudiates 
atomizing artifices, can make room for any sort and amount of 
plurality that do not destroy all unity, and are in fact required. It 
rejects only a pluralism so complete that psychic continuity becomes 
unthinkable. It demands only that an adequate psychology should 
face the fact that some at least of our psychic contents coagulate 
into or inhabit a "self" that says "I" to them and calls them 
"mine." Also that, to all appearance, they really do belong to it. 
This last requirement also is essential, and is often overlooked. 
Transcendentalism, for example, fails to solve the problem of the 
self, because its Ego is only a universal function that does not really 

19 Mr. Eussell, quite rightly, points out that not only living things but all 
have biographies (p. 189). 

20 As I have shown, against Mr. RusseE, in Mind, No. 116, pp. 693-4. 
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cohere with the psychic contents it " apperceives. " Instead of being 
any one in particular the "I" it deduces might just as well be the 
Devil or the Absolute. 

In conclusion let me say that the questions I have raised all, I 
believe, affect the fundamentals of Mr. Eussell's system; for in a 
consistent philosophy these are the parts which most demand atten- 
tion, and are most worth discussion. 

F. C. S. SCHILUEE. 

CoEPus Christi Oollegb, Oxtoed. 



"IMPLICATION AND LINEAR INFERENCE" 

MIGHT I say a word on one judgment and its corollary in the 
courteous and appreciative review of n^y book in this Joubnal 
by H. T. Costello? 

The point is that he describes my illustration of self-evidence 
by the proposition that two straight lines can not enclose a space, as 
"unfortunate." The reason is, I gather, that experts do not now 
admit this proposition to be self-evident. And what I want to main- 
tain is that thus it becomes a far more fortunate illustration of my 
argument than I supposed it to be. 

Obviously it is involved in my notion of coherence that theoreti- 
cally and in principle self-evidence is a matter of degree. There are 
plenty of propositions no one would trouble to interfere with, but, 
technically, there is none which has in itself absolute self-evidence. 
I asserted this position in my Logic and applied it to the "Law 
of Causation," and also showed that the interpretation of the 
"Laws of Thought" was "relative and ambiguous." Therefore, 
having later made a concession for the sake of argument, and under- 
taken to show as a limiting case of my theory a proposition which 1 
believed nearly every one would feel as self-evident, I am fortunate, 
and not unfortunate, when my reviewer batters down for me the 
wall I was trying to breach and tells me that the proposition, though 
comtantly taken for self-evident, is not self-evident at all. That is 
to say, in the light of a wider or more precisely ansdyzed whole of 
experience than mine, its supposed necessity does not stand exam- 
ination. This is quite natural, and of course is a strong support to 
my view, which was originally formulated owing in part to some 
hints of Lotze in the same direction which I thought were probably 
out of date today, and so did not produce in the discussion in my book. 

I proceed to the corollary. The reviewer's judgment that the 
illustration is unfortunate establishes to my mind the point that he 



